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-expedient, and therefore put in practice by other
great nations, which have been formed from an as-
semblage of little provinces, governed by peculiar
customs."1

Blackstone further says: *' These'' (the laws or cus-
toms above mentioned) "are the laws which gave rise
and original to that collection of maxims and customs
which is now known by the name of the common
law. "2 I do not concur in the opinion of Blackstone
that our present common law rests entirely upon
these ancient customs, but I cite the passages to show
that, in the opinion of a profound student of the his-
tory of our law, these customs were the only law ad-
ministered or known by the courts at the time of their
establishment.

The next period to which I shall call attention is that
embracing the improvement and perfection of legal
tribunals. I need not say that this work of improve-
ment must proceed pari passu with social progress.
That progress is manifested in increasing peace, order,
and industry. Such increase involves new forms of
conduct, new conceptions of right, and demands bet-
ter methods of legal enforcement, and such better
legal methods in turn react upon, improve, and ad-
vance the conceptions of right.

There were several modes in which these tribunals
in England were imprctved and perfected. The im-
provement, of course began at the top, and the
impulses received there were communicated through-
out the system. In the first place, itinerant justices
came to be appointed by the King, who journeyed

i Roger Hoveden, p. 66.                 2 Ibid., p. 67.